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EVA CHAMBERLAIN CALLS ON 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


I am as peremptory as she proud-minded. 
—Shakespeare. 
si H4Avz you had a ride this morning, Eva?” 
Mr. Chamberlain asked at breakfast, the 
day after his wife’s visit to the Goshen, as described 
«0 our last chapter. 
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LIZZIE BROWNLOW 


‘Yes; I have had a canter in the field,” she 
answered. ‘Sultan was charming.” 

Eva was fond of riding; and her father had a 
young well-bred horse which was being trained to 
carry a lady, and was sufficiently broken in for Eva to 
mount him. Mr. Chamberlain speculated in horses, 
and Sultan was likely to turn out a great prize. Eva 
hoped she should be allowed to keep him for her 
own, her father being very indulgent to her. Mrs. 
Chamberlain also was anxious that she should ride 
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well; it was ladylike and distingué ; but she did not 
approve of her going out without a groom; and the 
only groom available was the gardener Davey, who, 
in addition to his other duties, drove the wagonette 
and made himself generally useful. Eva’s riding 
therefore was limited to a canter round a field before 
breakfast, except when her father could accompany 
her. Mr. Chamberlain did not share his wife’s ideas 
about the groom any more than on other questions. 
Eva was a good horsewoman, and there was no 
reason, according to his thinking, why she should not 
ride alone through the neighbouring lanes and bridle- 
roads. He could not often ride with her, and did 
not like her to be deprived of the exercise in which 
she took so much delight. 

“You might ride over to the Goshen by-and-by, 
and ask after Lizzie,’’ he said. 

‘Eva must not go as far as the Grange without an 
attendant,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, with an emphasis 
upon the word Grange. ‘‘It would be neither fit 
nor proper.” 

‘You can go with her yourself, if you like; you 
might ride Bop.” 

This remark, if it had not been intended as a joke, 
would have been very severe and unkind. Bop was 
an old pony, very fat and shaggy, whose chief work 
was to draw a water-cart or a swill barrel, and 
to perform other menial services about the farm, 
spending his leisure in the straw-yard or the paddock. 

is mane and tail were long and tangled—spangled, 
also, with hay seeds and bits of straw ; he had lost 
one eye and shied with the other, though that was only 
his fun; but he had been a good pony in his youth 
and had plenty of spirit yet, when anything occurred 
to rouse it. Mrs. Chamberlain had never been on 
horseback in her life, and it would have been an 


insult in any case to propose that she should ride 
Bop. But the joke, if such it could be called, 
derived its chief force from the fact that a picture had 
been found pasted against the wall of the parlour at 
Rushy Pastures, representing an old woman riding 
upon a horse which much resembled Bop, while there 
was also an accidental caricature-likeness between 


the rider and Mrs. Chamberlain. The horse was 
lame, and blind of one eye; and the rider was perched 
up between two panniers. There was a legend un- 
derneath in rhyme: 


‘* T’'ll take you to market with butter and eggs, 
And do what I can with one eye and three legs,” 


* 


And some one had mischievously scrawledimaddition, 
‘* Mrs. Chamberlain going to the Goshen.” 


It was therefore a most heartless and ungentle- 
manly thing of Mr. Chamberlain to say to his wife, 
though he smiled as he spoke, ‘‘ You can ride Bop,” 
and she did not of course condescend to answer his 
rude remark. 

‘“‘T want to go and see Lizzie, or, at least, ask after 
her,” said Eva, presently. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was anxious to hear what 
prospects there were of a speedy removal; therefore, 
instead of objecting, she said, ‘‘If Eva is to go 
riding about the country, she must take a man- 
servant.” 

‘‘ Davey can go,” said her husband, not venturing 
another joke. 

‘* Davey is better than nobody,” she replied, ‘if he 
would only make himself respectable; but he is 
always such a figure. When we reside at the Grange 
I trust we shall have a proper groom.” 
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“In the meantime you must put up with ‘a 
figure,’ Eva. Davey can ride Bop. There is no 
other horse for him. They will be a good match.” 

‘*T don’t want any one, papa.” 

‘But your mother will not let you go without.” 

“Then I'll take Davey.” 

In due time the horses were ordered and brought 
round. Eva mounted and rode off, leaving Davey to 
follow as he could. But Bop did not approve of 
being left behind, and, before Davey could mount 
broke away and started off alone, at a gallop, after 
Sultan. Eva looked behind her when she heard the 
clatter of his hoofs, but did not check her own steed. 
The pony alone, she thought, would do quite as well 
as if Davey had been upon his back; but fearing to 
displease her mother, she returned after a short canter 
and came back to the gate she had started from, the 
pony still following. 

Davey now succeeded in mounting. He had put 
on his green livery coat over his working clothes, 
and as he had been running after the pony, and the 
sun was in its strength, he was very red and hot. He 
had been told to keep a few yards behind his mistress, 
but the pony would not agree to that, and Davey, 
not having been much accustomed to riding, could not 
at first control him. Eva was tall, as was also her 
horse, and she sat upright, while Davey on the low 
pony stooped over his saddle, so that his head 
scarcely came higher than the horse’s flanks. Before 
they had gone many yards Sultan, with a sweep of 
his long tail, whisked off Davey’s hat, which fell into 
the mud, and before he could alight to recover it 
Bop had put his foot through it. . tt was not a very 
good hat before, but now it was simply disgraceful. 
Davey was obliged to wear it, however, and as sooa 
as he could get hold of it he wiped it on the grass, 
straightened it, and smoothed it as well as he could, 
and replaced it upon his head. 

By the time he had done that Eva was out of 
sight, and Bop, being aware. of the impropriety of 
letting her ride alone, was so exceedingly anxious to 
follow her that Davey found it almost impossible to 
mount him. 

** It don’t sinnify,” he said to himself, after dancing 
round the “‘ Brave Old Pony” (briefly written Bop) 
till he was almost in a fever; ‘it don’t sinnify ; the 
young lady can take care of herself; she is quite 
ekal to it, if it wasn’t for the look of the thing; 
and. if she can’t I’m sure I couldn’t.” 

So he fastened Bop by the bridle to a rail, and, 
sitting down on the bank, lighted his pipe, and 
— to remain there till he should cool down a 

ittle. 

Eva meantime rode on at a canter to the Goshen. 
Michael Brownlow saw her afar off, and wondered 
who it could be. He noticed how well she sat her 
steed, and how completely horse and rider seemed to 
understand each other. It was quite a pretty sight 
to watch them coming along the ilegeal. He 
thought he knew the horse from a distance, but he 
had never seen Eva in her riding-habit, and was not 
a little surprised when they drew near to find that 
the rider was Miss Chamberlain. 

Michael had a great antipathy to Eva. True, he 
had scarcely ever spoken to her, and had never once 
looked her fairly in the face. It was enough for him 
that she was Chamberlain’s daughter. She was like 
her parents, of course. It was on her account that 





they were to be turned out of their home. Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s ambitious designs for Eva were well 
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knows, and no one doubted that the latter shared 
them. Michael, at all events, had jumped to that 
conclusion long ago. He hated pride, and snorted 
whenever her name was mentioned, and had more 
than once spoken of her as ‘‘ that horrid girl.” If 
he had recognised her at a distance he would pro- 
bably have found fault with her riding, and would 
certainly have got out of the way before she could 
arrive at the Goshen. 

“Tt’s that horrid Chamberlain-girl!” he said to 
himself, as she drew near. 

He would have turned away then, but was obliged 
to open the gate for her, being so nearit. He did 
not raise his hat as she passed through, though she 
bowed to him to thank him, and he let the gate go 
from his hand so quickly that it almost touched her 
horse, and, clapping loudly against the gatepost, 
startled Sultan and made him a little restive. Eva 
had him well under control, however, and passed on 
tothe house door. Michael made no apology, though 
he felt that he ought to have done so. He would 
again have made off, but seeing that there was no 
one to ring the bell or to hold the horse, he reluctantly 
approached and took the bridle. 

“How is your sister ?—how is Lizzie? I hope she 
is better!’? Eva said, as she alighted and gathered 
up her skirt before entering the house. 

Michael was surprised at the earnestness of her 
manner. He could not help confessing to himself, as 
he noticed the gentle but lively expression of her 
eyes, the glow upon her cheek, and the wavy bright- 
ness of her dark hair—which had escaped from under 
her hat, and was flowing loosely over her shoulder— 
that she was fairer to look upon than he had ima- 
gined. But the next moment he decided that the 
warm interest she expressed in his sister was but a 
piece of selfishness. She wanted to know whether 
they would be able to leave the house at the time 
appointed ; that was it, of course. 

“She is no better,” he said, gloomily. 

“Tam sosorry. Do you think I may go up and 
see her ?”’ she asked. 

“You may take my word for it,” he replied. ‘““My 
sister is no better.” 

Eva turned away, wondering at the churlishness of 
his manner, and followed the servant, who by that 
time had come to the door, into the house. 

She remained there a long while, and went upstairs 
to see Lizzie. Michael took the horse round to the 
stable and told one of the men to attend to him. 

He stopped for a few moments, admiring the 
animal, and then went away towards a distant part 
of the farm, where he had some labourers to look 
after. But he changed his mind before he had pro- 
ceeded far, and returned slowly to the house. Then 
he waited for nearly an hour, wondering what Miss 
Chamberlain could have found to detain her so long. 
He heard her voice, at last, as she descended the 
stairs, and listened, in spite of himself, not with any 
— to hear what she said, but attracted by its 

nes. 

“Don’t think of it, Mrs. Brownlow,’’ he heard her 
say. ‘A few weeks cannot make any real difference 
ret and it would be exceedingly wrong to run any 
risk,”’ 

Could it be that this “horrid girl” was advising 
Mrs. Brownlow not to give up possession of the 

ouse—the house which she was supposed to be so 
eager to secure and so impatient to occupy, and which 
her mother coveted chiefly for her i 
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‘‘Sit down while I send for your horse,” Mrs. 
Brownlow said. 

‘(Oh no, thank you,” was the answer. 
round to the stable and mount there.”’ 

“They have probably taken the saddle off, or 
loosened the girths.”’ 

“Tf so, I can put it on again. I can do anything 
with Sultan, he is so well-bred—a perfect ‘ gentle- 
man.’” 

Michael was amazed. Was it possible that this 
stuck-up young lady, as he had always fancied her, 
though with not any sufficient reason, would conde- 
scend to saddle her own horse? He would as soon 
have expected to see her strap him down, pick up 
his feet, or even shoe him. He was vexed also at 
her remark about Sultan’s good breeding, and could 
not help thinking that it had been made with at least 
an arriére pensée of reproach for himself, being con- 
scious of his own want of suavity, not to call it by 
any harsher term, while waiting upon her. 

Without staying to hear more, Michael showed 
himself in the entry, where this conversation had 
taken place, and begged Miss Chamberlain to wait a 
a minutes till he should bring her horse round for 

er. 

As soon as he had done this, and assisted her to 
mount, letting her foot rest in his hand as in a 
stirrup, he walked by her side to open the gate for 
HAP... 

‘“What do you think of my sister?” he asked, as 
they went. 

‘She is still very unwell.” 

“Tt is a bad cold, I suppose?” said Michael, 
doubtfully. 

‘* Perhaps. 
else.” 

‘Nothing serious, I hope?” 

‘‘Nothing but what may be easily cured, if my 
idea is correct.” 

‘*May I ask what Miss Chamberlain’s idea is?” 

Eva was silent for a few moments, They reached 
the gate, and Michael paused, with his hand upon it. 
The horse was impatient, and Michael took hold of 
the rein, which made him worse. 

“Quiet, Sultan!’ said his rider, patting his neck, 
and the horse stood still immediately. 

‘* He knows your voice,” said Michael, thinking to 
himself that he also should know it in future. 

‘‘ Yes,” she replied ; and added, after a pause, in 
answer to his former question, ‘‘ Lizzie seems to me, 
if I may say so, a little depressed—a little out of 
spirits.” 

‘I dare say she is,” said Michael. ‘‘ She has 
been rather dull for some time past; it is not to be 
wondered at.”’ 

Before the words were well out of his mouth he 
was sorry that he had uttered them. It did not 
show his good breeding. 

‘“‘T thought at first it might be about leaving her 
home,” said Eva, interpreting his thoughts. ‘‘ She 
was born here, and must be very much attached to 
the place.” 

ichael kept silence this time. 

‘‘ Tt is natural that she should be distressed,’ Eva 
wenton. ‘Still, I am not sure that that alone is the 
cause of her trouble. She told me she did not care 
very much about leaving.” 

‘‘T’m afraid she told a story, then,” said Michael ; 
‘and yet I must own that Lizzie never seemed to 


“T will go 


But I think there must be something 





feel it so keenly as some of us.” 
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He bit his lip again after that. 

‘* She is not fit to be moved at present, I am sure,” 
said Eva. ‘‘I hope Mr. Andrews will speak decidedly 
on that point. And if it really is that which troubles 
her, I trust it may be arranged, even now, for you all 
to stay here.” 

‘‘No,” said Michael; ‘it is too late for that ; but 
it is kind of you to think of it. As soon as Lizzie is 
well enough, we shall, of course, move out. This is 
a good horse of yours.’ 

‘¢ Yes; I am so fond of him.” 

‘You do not often ride him?” 

‘‘ My mother does not like me to ride alone. By- 
the-by, I wonder what has become of poor Davey? 
He started with me upon the old pony, and had to 
get off to pick up his hat. 1 have never seen him 
since.” 

The next moment the doubt was solved, for Davey 
appeared upon Bop, trotting slowly along. He had 
waited so long for his young mistress that he had 
begun to feel uneasy about her. Bop was sober 
enough, not to say lazy and sluggish, when alone, 
and had allowed him to mount and proceed towards 
the Goshen, where he arrived just as Eva was leav- 
ing it. Davey’s appearance was anything but genteel. 
His green coat was flung open on account of the 
heat, and revealed his working clothes, while his hat, 
trodden out of shape and covered with mud, looked 
as if it had been picked up somewhere out of a gutter. 
Bop was shambling along under him, very shaggy 
and muddy, and half asleep. 

‘‘ Here is my escort,” said Eva, laughing. ‘‘ Please 
to let me pass, that I may put myself under his pro- 
tection.” 

Michael would have detained her longer, but 
Sultan, relieved from the gentle constraint of his 
mistress’s hand, gave signs of a desire to ‘take the 
gate” unless it were immediately opened for him, 
and Michael hastened to remove the impediment. 
The horse went off at once in a lively canter, and 
Bop, waking up suddenly and forgetting his lame- 
ness, followed closely at his heels. 

Michael stood still looking after them, admiring 
Sultan’s fine action, perhaps, or amused with the 
groom on Bop, or, it may be, yielding to some other 
kind of fascination, of which he was himself hardly 
conscious. "When they were out of sight he returned 
slowly and thoughtfully to the house, and began to 
question his mother about Eva, wishing to hear her 
repeat what she had said on the subject of the 
removal. But Mrs. Brownlow refused to gratify him. 
She turned away,,saying, ‘‘ I don’t wish to hear you 
talk about Miss Chamberlain. You are prejudiced 
against her. ‘ That horrid girl,’ as I have heard you 
call her, is very kind to your sister, and Lizzie is 
much pleased with her visits.” 

Michael started as if some one had struck him. 

**T didn’t call her a horrid girl,” he said. ‘At 
least, if she is kind to Lizzie, and Lizzie likes her, of 
course that makes a difference.” 

But his mother was gone upstairs and did not hear 
him, and Michael turned away with a slow step and 
a grave countenance. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—WHO COULD IT BE? 


A monster, a very monster, in apparel ; and not like a Christian 
footboy or a gentleman’s lackey. — Shakespeare. 


MeanwHILE Eva, with her friend Sultan, went on 
their way homeward, Eva occupied with her own 
thoughts and forgetful of her escort. She meant to 
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tell her mother that Lizzie Brownlow was too ill to 
be‘removed, and to persuade her, if possible, to give 
up for an indefinite time the intention of taking the 
Goshen from the Brownlows. That would be a very 
difficult task, but Eva was persuaded that Lizzie’s 
indisposition was quite as much mental as bodily, 
and she attributed it in a great measure to the pain 
and regret which she, in common with her parents 
and all belonging to them, must feel in leaving their 
home. 

She was so much absorbed in her reflections that 
she nearly rode over a gentleman who leapt over a 
stile which she was passing. Sultan swerved, but 
she brought him round with a steady hand, and 
turned her head to see who it might be that had so 
suddenly crossed her path. 

He was a stranger, apparently; for though ho 
raised his hat as if to apologise for having startled 
her horse, he turned away the next moment; and if 
she had ever seen him before she did not recognise 
him. 

Davey, however, tried to stop his pony, and, fail- 
ing to do so, waved his battered headgear to the 
stranger as he passed him, and kept on looking back 
at him over his shoulder. The stranger also stood 
still, gazing with a puzzled air at Davey, and evi- 
dently much surprised and amused at his appear- 
ance. 

‘Who was it?” Eva asked, when they reached 
home. 

‘The squire, miss, the young squire,” said Davey. 
‘‘Didn’t you know him? He looked at you, miss, 
and at me.” 

‘‘ The squire!’ cried Mrs. Chamberlain, who came 
to the door at that moment. ‘‘Impossible! Looked 
at you, Davey? I don’t wonder at it. What a 
dreadful, disgraceful, frightful object you are! Was 
it really the squire?” 

‘‘Thank you, ’m,” said Davey, sulkily, without 
answering the question, and, muttering something 
between his teeth, he took his young mistress’s horse 
by the bridle and went away to the stables, not 
waiting for more compliments. 

‘‘Tt surely was not the squire, Eva?” said her 
mother, anxiously. 

‘« Davey says it was. I hardly saw him.” 

‘“‘ Did he speak to you?” 

“No.” 

“* Did he recognise you ?” 

‘* He raised his hat.” 

‘« Then it was the squire. 

“ae,” 

“That was Davey’s fault. 
been doing? Is he tipsy?” 

‘‘No, mother; you know he is not given to any- 
thing of that kind.” 

“‘T hope it was not really tho squire. I don’t 
think it could have been the squire. Your papa 
would certainly have known of his arrival if he had 
been coming. But perhaps he would not have told 
me. He never tells me anything!” 

‘“‘T think it may have been Mr. Arthur Neville,” 
said Eva. ‘Yes, I feel sure it was he. He used to 
be called the young squire, you know, and the name 
still clings to him.” : 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, relieved in 
mind; “it was young Mr. Neville, no doubt, not the 
squire himself. I am glad it was not the squire. 
would not have had you meet him with that scare- 


Did he not stop?” 
What has the man 





crow riding behind you for any consideration. 
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don’t want the squire here till we are settled at the 
Grange. And, by-the-by, how is Lizzie Brownlow 
to-day ?” 

‘She seemed low and out of spirits, and altogether 
very poorly,” 

“They must not give way to her. 
move out next week, I hope?” 

‘‘T don’t think it will be possible.” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” 

‘“‘T said I was sure you would not wish them to do 
so if there were any risk.” 

‘‘ You need not have said that; and I don’t believe 
there would be any risk. I have offered to send the 
wagonette. This house can be made quite ready for 
them. It will be only like lifting her from one bed 
to another. The workpeople are coming next week, 
and the Brownlows won’t like having them in the 
house before they are out of it.’’ 

‘You could put the workpeople off, mamma.” 

“Impossible. I don’t know when I should be 
able to get them again. Besides, there will be no 
occasion. If Lizzie Brownlow were really ill it 
would be a very different thing, of course; but if 
it’s nothing but low spirits—” 

“T did not say that, mother.” 

“No, but I can form my own opinion. I shall go 
and see Mr. Andrews again, and talk to him about 
it. We shall turn out of this house on Monday, at 
all events. Some of the things are gone to the 
Pastures already. They shall not say that this place 
is not ready for them. Yes, we shall move to Rushy 
Pastures immediately, and they will not be so incon- 
siderate as to keep us there a day longer than 
necessary, I should hope.” 

Eva said no more at that time, but resolved to 
speak to her father about the Brownlows. She 
expected to find him more considerate and sym- 
pathising ; at all events she hoped that he would be 
more disposed to yield to her persuasions. 

But Mr. Chamberlain did not venture to interfere 
with his wife’s arrangements, however much he might 
have felt inclined to do so; and Mrs. Chamberlain 
carried out her intention of removing at once to the 
Pastures. Spilby was sent to make the house com- 
fortable, but perversely did her best to render its 
defects conspicuous and to exaggerate its incon- 
veniences. It was not a house, she said; it was a 
hovel. They might well call it ‘the Pastures ;” she 
would prefer being turned out to graze like the 
cattle, than dwell in such a sty. There was no 
place for her to sit in, of course—she did not expect 
that—but she did expect to be treated like a human 
being; and how ever her mistress was to pass the 
night in such a place she did not know; it was not 
for herself, but for her mistress, of course, that she 
was most concerned. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, unmoved alike by her complaints 
and her sympathy, arrived at the Pastures in due 
course, and the first thing she did when pen, ink, and 
a could be found, was to write a note to Mrs. 

rownlow, informing her that Windy Gorse was 
quite ready for her. She was glad to have heard a 
favourable report of Lizzie’s health, and trusted she 
was now free from all anxiety on that account. 
The workpeople, she added, might be expected in 
the course of a day or two. It had not been in her 
power to put them off after they had been once 
engaged, and she trusted their coming would not be 
attended with any inconvenience. 

“There,” she said, as she closed the letter and 


They mean to 





looked round her at the naked. walls with the air of 
a victim; ‘“‘there; send that to Mrs. Brownlow; and 
I wish they could see the place we are obliged to 
take shelter in in order to give them our house. 
They would not want to keep us here a day longer 
than they need if they could only know what it is 
like. It would not be doing as you would be done 
by, which is what they profess. I am so glad it was 
only the squire’s brother, and not Mr. Neville- 
Thornton himself, that Eva met the other day. I 
don’t know what he would have thought of us had 
he seen Davey, and if after that he had called upon 
us here. The sooner we can get settled at the Grange 
the better for every reason. I am soa glad Lizzie 
Brownlow is recovering. She is getting well rapidly, 
isn’t she, Eva? ’”’ 

‘‘ Yes; I hope so. She began to improve the same 
day that I rode over to see her.”’ 

‘‘ How singular! Your visit seems to have done 
her good. I’m glad of that.” 

Eva said nothing. An idea had already occurred 
to her which she did not think it well to express. 
If it were not her visit that had wrought the change 
perhaps it was some other person’s. Mr. Thornton 
had turned towards the Goshen after she passed him, 
with a quick step, under the same impulse, no doubt, 
which had led him to jump so briskly over the stile 
when he startled her horse. What was the nature 
of that impulse? She had an instinctive perception 
on the subject, and it won her sympathy; but she 
could not speak of it. 





—— 


An Old Letter, 


I FOUND an old letter, long-lost, to-day ; 
The ink is faded, the words are few, 
But they speak to my empty heart, and say, 
‘‘ One love in your life was deep and true!” 
And far away from this quiet room, 
Away from this working-day world of ours, 
My soul flies out through the twilight gloom 
To a land of temples and palms and flowers. 


Once more I am watching the minarets shine 
In the last rich glow of a tropic sun ; 
Once more I am clasping his hand in mine, 
When the sultry hours of day are done ; 
The air is full of the balmy scent 
Of Orient blossom and shadowy tree, 
And I muse and rest in a still content 
On the heart that ever was fond to me. 


It is but a dream that is far too fair! 

The voice is silent, the rich light dies ; 
I am here in the dim old London square, 

He sleeps in peace beneath Indian skies ; 
And I fold the letter, and meekly pray 

For strength to suffer my life-long pain, 
Till I come at last to the quiet way 

That shall lead me home to my love again. 


SARAH DOUDNEY, 
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BY MRS. JESSIE EDMONSTONE SAXBY, 


IV. 


I AM inclined to believe, from the various tales 

told of them, that there are Trows and Trows— 
that one tribe differs as much from another as do the 
Negro and Saxon. Such a supposition may explain 
seemingly contradictory statements regarding this 
mysterious race of beings; and, indeed, I can find no 
other way of reconciling various legends regarding 
them ; but all the authorities which 1 have consulted 
agree in saying that their language contains “ neither 
curses nor blessings.’”’ They cannot be where either 
are used, so that we have an effectual means at hand 
of driving them from us when we so choose. 

Mam Kirstan (so tradition saith) was fetched to a 
Trow’s wife, and when she was there she saw them 
rolling up something to resemble a cow. She con- 
trived to throw her bunch of keys into the heap 
without the Trows seeing her do so. When she got 
home she found her own cow dead, as her husband 
had omitted to “sain the byre.” She told him to 
open the beast, and he would find her keys there. 
Accordingly he did so, which proved that the cow 
had been changed. When the Trows take anything 
they always leave some resemblance of the stolen 
property in its place. 

On another occasion when Kirstan was among the 
Trows, she had to dress a baby, and one of the grey 
men brought a box of curious ointment, with which 
the child was to be anointed. While doing so Kirstan 
chanced to put up her hand to her eye, and left some 
of the Trow’s ointment on it. From that time her 
sight became so keen that she could see a boat on the 
ocean twenty miles away, and could tell the position 
and features of every man ia it. But she had “taken 
the virtue from their ointment.’”’ So one day a Trow- 
man met her on the hill, and says he, “‘ Ye travel 
light and brisk for sae auld a wife.’” Never suspect- 
ing who he was, Kirstan answered, ‘It’s my giide 
sight that helpsme alang.”” ‘ And which eye do you 
see best upon, giide wife?” asked the Trow. 
Kirstan told him readily enough, and he instantly 
put his little finger to the eye she had indicated, and 
she was blind on it ever after. 

Mam Kirstan said that whenever she was 
fetched” the Trows pressed her to eat, but she 
would not touch their food. They even marked a 
cross upon the butter they set before her, thinking 
to beguile her in that way, but nothing would tempt 
her to partake, knowing that if she did so she would 
be in their power, and they would be able to keep 
her as long as they liked. 

At another time, when she was required profession- 
ally, the Trow who fetched her took her in his hands 
and muttered, ‘‘ Safe there, safe back,’’ and Kirstan 
found herself over the sea in another island. When 
matters were satisfactorily concluded in the Trow’s 
domestic circle he told her to follow him, and he 
brought her back the same way. Her husband 


never knew that she had been farther than her own 
kailyard until he discovered that she was cold and 





weary and her clothes damp from the sea spray. 
‘“‘ Kirstan!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘giide be aboot de! 
Whars do been?” Then her tongue was loosed, and 
she told her adventure. 

The reason why Kirstan, and many a wise woman, 
went willingly on such expeditions was, that “if a 
person does what the Trows wish everything prospers 
with that person. Only she, and hers, must be well 
sained about.” 

One fine morning very early a young fisherman 
got up to see how the sun rose, for by that he could 
tell if it was to be a day for the haaf, and he saw two 
grey-clad boys going along the road below the 
house. He thought they were beach-boys, and that 
they were off to their work early; but when they 
came benorth the house they left the road and 
walked up to where a cow was lying on the grass. 
They walked up to the cow’s face, then turned down 
again running, and the cow ran, following as far as 
her tether would allow. A neighbour coming to his 
door, also to see how the sun rose, saw the same 
boys and the cow, and it appeared to him that all 
three ran over the cliffs. And that same day the 
cow died, so it was evident the Trows took the real 
cow, and it was but a semblance of her that was left 
to die. 

Two brothers were living married in one house, 
and the wife of the one was expecting to become a 
mother. Her brother-in-law, being informed of what 
was going on, took up a fishing-rod and set off to the 
Craigs (crag-fishing) to be out of the way. He had to 
pass a plantiecrii, the favourite haunt of many 
Trows, and when he got there he saw a number of 
them going as if towards his house. Jaimie instantly 
turned back, for he knew that they had power at such 
times, and the saining might be neglected. Hurry- 
ing home, he went and opened his trunk, took out 
a Bible, laid it near the door, and left the key in the 
lock. Making sure that no door or box was locked in 
the house (for that angers the Trows, and they have 
power when a key is turned), and exhorting the 
giide wives assembled not to allow their patient to 
go past the fireplace, Jaimie walked off, intending to 
visit a neighbour instead of venturing near the 
plantiecrii again. But by that time the Trows had 
got near, and found out that he had guarded the 
way to their coveted treasure, so they took all power 
from him as soon as he got a stone’s throw from his 
own door. At that place he had to cross a stile, and 
when he had got one leg over the stile he found he 
could get no farther. There he sat without power 
to move; and he sat for hours astride the wall. By- 
and-by one of the giide wives came out, and seeing 
Jaimie sitting like that she cried out, ‘Jaimie! 
giide be about de. What’s do sitting yonder fora 
this time?” As soon as she‘said “giide be aboot 
de”’ the power to move came back, and Jaimie went 
home to share in the blythe-feast. But that very 
night a child of his took a crying. It cried and cried 
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for exactly eight days, then it lay as if sleeping for 
eight days, and all folk said that it appeared to be 
another child. Then Jaimie knew it was a change- 
ling, so he set the cradle outside the house-door, 
beyond the shadow of the lintel, and the changeling 
was no more. There was just an image left lifeless 
in the cradle, and many a time poor Jaimie said, 
“That was what I got for saving my brother’s wife 
frae the Trows.”’ 

One night a family having gone to bed heard a 
noise in their but-end-o’-the-hoose, and the woman 
peeped through a chink and saw a number of Trows 
at the fire nursing a sick one. She heard them say 
that their invalid was afflicted with jaundice, and 
they were pouring water on her out of a small 
wooden bowl (known in Shetland by the name of 
cap). As they poured the water they said, ‘‘ This is 
the way to cure it.” The woman instantly fixed her 
eyes upon the cap and called out, ‘‘Giide be aboot 
you,” and the Trows instantly fled, leaving the cap, 
which was kept in that family and lent to people 
suffering from jaundice. Whether the woman had 
failed to gain all the needful information regarding 
the cure or not, certainly the use of the cap was not 
successful in all cases. But once a man (in another 
island) dreamt that if he went to a certain place 
among the cliffs he would there find a shell that 
would cure the jaundice, if he would use it as di- 
rected. He went to the place and found the shell, 
which he supposed to be a knee-cap. It was formed 
of bone, smooth inside. He was told to use it along 
with the Trow-cap, and the directions for use were 
as follows. 

The patient must go out fasting, speechless. 
Must utter no word. Must go to a well flowing east. 
The person who accompanies the patient must carry 
the cap, inside of which must rest the shell. The cap 
must be dropped on the water and allowed to fill 
itself as it gradually sinks. When full it must be 
lifted out and a little of the water poured into the 
shell. The patient then takes a sip from the shell; 
then the heart and top of the head are sprinkled, and 
the remaining water in the shell is thrown over the 
patient’s head upon the ground. This is repeated 
three times. No words must be spoken until the 
patient and attendant return to the dwelling. Then 
the person who officiated says, ‘‘I hae used the 
means—Lord put in the blessing,” and the patient 
must reply, ‘‘ Amen.” 

The cap and shell properly used never failed to 
effect a cure. Nurse says when she was a child she 
suffered from jaundice, and her father went and 
borrowed the Trow’s gift and used it. He paid a 
shilling for it, and she was cured in a short time. 
Have hydropathists borrowed their system from 
Shetland Trows ? 

There is a fine spring well near Watlie, called 
Heljabriin, and the legend of it is this:—A wander- 
ing packman (of the Claud Halcro class) was mur- 
dered and flung into Heljabriin. Its water had 
always been known to possess healing power, and 
after becoming seasoned by the unfortunate pedler’s 
remains, the virtue in the water became even more 
efficacious. People came from far and near to pro- 
cure the precious fluid. All who took it away had to 
throw three stones, or a piece of ‘‘ white money,” 
into the well, and the water never failed to cure 
disease. 

There is—or was not long ago—in Yell a little 
brown jar, known by the name of “ Farquar’s pig,” 
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which contained a substance resembling lard mixed 
with tar. This ointment was used for hurts of any 
kind, and was never known to fail in curing those 
who applied it iz faith. The curious thing about this 
‘‘ pig” was that the ointment never became less, not- 
withstanding the universal calls upon it, and its name 
has become as proverbial as that of the widow’s 
cruse. It was taken from the Trows in the same way 
that the ‘‘cap” was captured! Property belonging 
to the Trows has frequently come into the possession 
of individuals, and always brings luck with it. Once 
a woman found a copper pan, which was identified by 
‘‘them that ken the like’’ as a Trow’s kettle; and 
while it remained in that woman’s house she was 
very lucky. 

Another woman walking through the daals of 
Widwick found a Trow’s spoon. It was silver, 
beautifully carved and strangely shaped. Overjoyed, 
the finder put her prize in her pocket, but immediately 
a strange drowsiness began to oppress her, and, sink- 
ing on the heather, she fell fast asleep. When she 
awoke the spoon was gone. 

Whenever it was suspected that Trows were in the 
byre milking the cows, some one “ tried to hear them 
doing it,” because that brought luck to the byre; but 
if the listener attempted to look, woe betide that 
over-curious mortal ! 

When a child was not ‘‘ thriving,” and yet did not 
have the look that stamps the ‘‘ Trow-stricken bairn,”’ 
its mother went the round of her neighbours ‘“‘to beg 
nine women’s meat”’ for the ailing babe. Three kinds 
of eatables were giventoher by nine mothers of healthy 
children, and with that food the little invalid was 
fed. This cure never failed, unless the child had fallen 
into the power of the Ferry-folk. 

Nurse tells me that ‘“‘a folk keen dat da spirit 
canna rest till da body is buried or dissolved,’ and 
that if any wicked deed has been done by the deceased 
they will take the opportunity of unburdening them- 
selves of the wrong done while they are wandering. 
But they do not have the "le to address a living 
person unless that individual speaks first; or unless 
some incautious person has mentioned the ghost by 
his or her name when alive. In that case the 
wandering spirit will appear to the one who “ called ”’ 
it. One legend regarding this superstition will 
suffice. 

There was a boat built at Haroldswick designed 
for the haaf-fishing, and her station was to be Bur- 
rafiord. Between those two places stretches the Bay 
of Norwick with its bold headlands, Clibberswick 
and Skau, or Saxafiord; and the haaf-boat when 
launched had to sail round that barbarous bit of coast 
before she could reach her station. Her intended 
crew met at Haroldswick, and launched the bonnie 
new boat for her trial-trip. ‘She took the water 
like a sealkie,” and sailed merrily out of Harolds- 
wick, while the men’s wives made arrangements for 
walking across, with food and fishing-lines, to meet 
the boat at her station. 

The boat went safely on her way till she rounded 
Skau, when she was met by another boat, whose 
skipper called out, ‘‘ Lads, what are ye going todo?” 
The answer was, ‘‘ We are lying by for bait, then we 
have to run in for the bread and lines; after that we 
will be fram (voyaging far), and may be as soon as 
you.” The other boat went out to sea, but ran short 
of bait, so returned. But when they reached the 
place where they had spoken their comrades, they 
found the pieces of the boat, with her oars and mast 
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lying strewn about the sea. When they came 
to the fishing station they found the wives of the 
lost men waiting, and were asked if they had ‘‘ seen 
aught o’ the new boat.’ Then they knew that the 
crew must have perished, and the skipper said, ‘‘ Gang 
hame, jewels; gang hame ta your bairns; your lads 
11 come when they can, piir fellows!” 

The same day a woman chanced to be near the 
place where the boat had been launched, and there 
she saw a bit of white wood floating in the surf. She 
picked it up and found it was the hassen (board 
adjoining the keel, to which the binders of a boat are 
attached) of the lost boat, and on this hassen lay 
the skipper’s snuff-horn. ‘‘There was no more of it 
but sorrow till some days later, when some people 
saw the six men who had been in the boat at the 
south end of the island, near a well-known Trow- 
haunt. They looked just as they had been in life, 
only for the kind o’ something in their faces that was 
no’ just earthly atagether. And often after that they 
were seen—always the six of them—walking with 
their faces aye turned to the sea. Sometimes they 
appeared in the daytime and sometimes at night, but 
no one had courage to speak to them until a 
sensible woman didso. They were passing near her 
own house-door, and she exclaimed, ‘Oh! what is 
this?’ Then she called the skipper by his name, 
and he spoke, but his voice was like a clap of thunder, 
and she could not understand him. She said, ‘ Mode- 
rate your speech, for I’m no’ fit to stand it.’ Then 
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the man spoke quite naturally, and the first he said 
was, ‘What is it that goes before the face of the 
Almighty?’ And she replied,— 


* Justice and judgment of Thy throne 
Are made the dwelling-place : 
Mercy, accompany’d with truth 
Shall go before Thy face.’ 


After that the man conversed just as if he had 
been alive, and he told her that when their boat 
came off the mouth o’ the fiord, Madge Coutts (a 
witch who disliked them) came into the boat and 
seated herself on thethwart, and they knew byher look 
that she had “ designed for theirlives.” They hoped 
to get rid of her by striking her with their huggie- 
staff (boat-hook), and actually succeeded in turning 
her over the gunwale, but in a moment she dived 
under the boat, and got in on the other side in the 
form of a large black ox. Putting down her horns, 
she struck them into the boat and drew out the 
hassen, and then the boat, of course, went to pieces. 
The skipper said he could not rest because of 
some transaction not quite honest between himself 
and a brother, and he begged the woman to set it 
right, that the brother might have his own. She 
did so, and the six men were seen no more. It was 
remembered that upon the day of the accident Madge 
Coutts was seen going in at her own chimney in the 
form of a grey cat, and that immediately afterwards 





a sulphur-tainted smoke was seen ascending.” 





THE UNDERGROUND GEOLOGY OF THE SOUTH-EAST OF ENGLAND. 


























Fig. 1.—Sketch Map of the Geology of the South of England, Belgium, and North of France (after Prestwich). From the ‘ Popular Science Review,” 
by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Hardwicke and Bogue. 


Sil., Silurian Dev., Devonian, or Old Red ; M. L. Mt. Limestone ; C. M., Coal-measures ; 0., Oolites ; C., Chalk; T., Tertiary. 


Ee) Known coal-fields, 


te subject of the exhaustion of the known 
English coal-fields has already attracted the 
attention of Parliament as a possible and not un- 
likely source of danger to British interests at home 
and abroad. Various estimates, ranging from a 
maximum of 3,500 to a minimum of 300 years, have 
been furnished by scientific experts as the probable 
limits of time that the supplies of our fuel wealth will 
last out. As coal is not only a source of wealth in 
itself, but the necessary basis of vast industries, a 





| Proved underground coal-measures. 


The Axis of Artois. 


Problematical. 


| failure in the supply would affect all manufactures 
connected with the working of metals, would cripple 
our commerce, and in time of war diminish our powers 
of national offence and defence.* Thus in time of 
peace questions of underground geology passoutof the 





* Most interesting details connected with the geology of coal and 
the coal-fields of Britain will be found in a comprehensive and able 
résumé of this most important and difficult subject in a pamphlet by 
Mr. R. Etheridge, F.R.S. W. B. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 





London. 1874. 
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realms of purely speculative inquiry, and assume an 
aspect of vast practical importance in connection with 
the possible existence of stores of mineral treasure in 
hitherto unexplored areas of the British Islands. 

No more interesting and important problem of that 
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th Fig. 2.—Ideal section of the stratified deposits, showing the position of 
€ coal-measures in the series, and the strata pierced by the Sub-Weal- 


den Boring. 
nature has probably ever occupied the attention of 
the present generation of geologists than that of the 
age and position of the strata underlying the newer 
and Secondary rocks in the London basin and the 
south-east of England; while the history of its 
attempted solution, both by the inductive method and 
that of practical research, affords a most instructive 
illustration of the modus operandi adopted by 
scientists in all similar cases. 
he surface geology of that area, well worked out 
by Mantell, Murchison, Webster, Fitton, and others 
In the past, and more recently by Whittaker and 
opley, is now well known. The London basin, in- 
cluding the site of the metropolis, the whole of the 
Counties of Hertford, Middlesex, and parts of Bed- 


fordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Essex, Hants, 





Kent, Oxfordshire, Surrey, and Wilts, forms an ex- 
tensive area, now drained chiefly by the Thames and 
its tributaries, and separated from a similar depres- 
sion, called the Hampshire basin, once united to it 
by a broad and superficial band of chalk, whence the 
once existing Tertiary strata have been removed 
by denudation. The Tertiary deposits still re- 
presented, exclusive of alluvial beds, are the 
Bagshot sands and the London clay, which attains a 
breadth of twenty miles near London, both of marine 
origin. A still earlier series, the Woolwich and Read- 
ing beds, with the Thanet sands, were formed at the 
estuary of a pre-Thamisan river, on the banks of 
which palm-trees flourished when its shores were 
haunted by the tapir and the crocodile. These 
Eocene beds rest immediately upon the chalk which 
forms the underlying bed of the district, and is the 
chief source of the water-supply of London. The 
upper greensand, the gault, and the lower greensand 
lie below the chalk, which comes to the surface near 
Marlborough on the north, encircles the Weald, and 
extends to Dover, having a broad outcrop in Wilt- 
shire, Hants, and Kent. The chalk, well-known to 
be an oceanic deposit resulting chiefly from organic 
agencies, reposes upon another group of secondary 
strata laid down at the estuary of a mightier and still 
earlier river, draining unknown lands in the days of 
the iguanodon and his giant reptilian compeers. 
These freshwater beds are now exposed in the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex, but geologists have no 
doubt that the entire series was once covered by the 
cretaceous ocean, which extended over the whole 
Wealden area, and that the great masses of chalk 
have been worn off by marine, atmospheric, and 
chemical action, leaving the Wealden strata to be in 
turn exposed to the unceasing processes of sub- 
aérial denudation. 

This denudation of the Weald, believed to’ have 
taken place prior to the deposition of the oldest 
Tertiary beds, illustrates the fact that in estimating 
the duration of geological time it is not only neces- 
sary to calculate the periods required for the deposi- 
tion of the strata actually visible, but also requisite 
to take account of those which, once existent, have 
been disintegrate? and removed, representing the 
lapse of addition: and by no means insignificant 
epochs. 

Such, in brief, is the outline of the former physical 
geology and geography of what is now the south- 
eastern part of England, during part of the Secondary 
and Tertiary ages of geological history. The surface 
geology of France and Belgium presents many points 
incommon. In the latter extensive Tertiary deposits 
correspond, and may be correlated, with the strata of 
the London and Hampshire basins. The chalk is 
continued under the bed of the British Channel, and 
occurs on the French coast in the Boulonnais. But 
the Wealden beds thin out to a most remarkable 
degree towards France, where they are but scantily 
represented by about one hundred, instead of over 


fourteen hundred, feet of strata, as in the south-east of 


England. From this circumstance it is probable, 
according to Mr. W. Topley, that the tunnel under tho 
Straits of Dover, by which it is proposed to again 
unite the two countries, will, if successfully accom- 
plished, be carried through continuous beds of the 
non-porous lower chalk, as neither the gault nor the 
Weald clay, either of which would be preferable 
from an engineering point of view, are present in 
sufficient thickness throughout. The Channel, eaten 
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out by the long-continued action of the waves, illus- 
trates the power of the sea as a degrading agent. 
This latest separation of England from the Continent 
took place at a comparatively late period, after the 
epoch of the higher valley gravels and the days 
when the mammoth dwelt on the land. Much, 
therefore, of our political prosperity, immunity from 
desolating home wars, and not a few of the charac- 
teristics of the insular Briton, may be said to be 
owing in no slight measure to the unceasing agencies 
of nature and the harmonious working of great 
natural laws, which left us severed from the Continent 
encircled by 
** The silver sea, 

Which serves us in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands.” 


Until recently geologists had no certain knowledge 
of the nature and age of the rocks underlying the 
chalk in the London basin, or the Secondary forma- 
tions of the south of England. But after careful con- 
sideration of the outcrops, dip, and thickness of the 
strata in France, Belgium, and the Rhineland, it was 
inferred that a continuous ridge of Paleozoic, or 
older rocks, once extended from ‘‘the Polar regions 
southwards to the Mediterranean,” forming the floor 
on which the coal growth of the Carboniferous, or 
Mountain, Limestone seas were built up, and, when 
emerging from the ocean, the ancient land surface on 
which the luxurious vegetation of the upland coal- 
measures flourished, and the lagoons, swamps, and 
marshes of the lowlands rested. 

In the country of the Ardennes this platform of 
ancient rocks of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
age was subsequently tilted to the surface by 
powerful disturbances in that area. This line 
ef upheaval, known to geologists as the ‘‘ axis of the 
Ardennes,” or ‘‘of Artois,” is believed by Mr. 
Godwin-Austen to be continued under the Channel, 
and to correspond with similar lines of upheaval 
which caused the Silurian, Devonian, and Carbonifer- 
ous rocks to be exposed on the Mendip Hills in 
Somersetshire, and in South Wales. It was to like 
disturbances, which took place before the deposition 
of the Secondary strata, that we owe the preserva- 
tion of the remaining portion of the coal-measures, 
which, thus thrown into troughs or basins, were 
effectually preserved from the denuding agencies 
which removed so large a portion of their higher 
surfaces. For many of the European coal basins, 
now separated by intervening groups of non-coal- 
bearing strata, were once continuous, extending from 
Treland into Wales, across England, were prolonged 
under the Channel, and united to those of Belgium, 
France, and Westphalia. In Belgium the existing 
coal-fields lie either exposed at the surface, as at 
Mons, or are worked beneath the overlying Tertiary 
or Cretaceous rocks of no great thickness. In France 
earboniferous rocks immediately underlie the Weal- 
den (Fig. 3), the true coal-measures occurring super- 
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Fig. 3.—Section showing the Weald (b) in the Bas Boulonnnis -reposing 
on the Carboniferous Limestone (a), the true coal-measures, with 
(After Topley.) 


other intermediate strata, being absent. 
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ficially at Valenciennes, and below the chalk near 
Calais at a depth of 1,100 feet. In Wales the coal- 
bearing strata are again exposed at the surface, 
flanked by the outcropping Silurian and Old Red 
rocks, while the Somersetshire coal-fields are worked 
beneath about 600 feet of superincumbent Oolitic, 
Liassic, and Triassic strata (Fig. 4). 


Dundry Hill. 











Fig. 4.—Section south of Bristol, showing coal-measures underlying 
Oolitic, Liassic, and Triassic strata (after Ramsay). M, Magnesian 
Limestone. 


A critical survey of these facts led a well-known 
English geologist, Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, to 
infer, more than twenty years ago, that the older 
rocks were present below variously estimated 
depths of from 1,000 to 1,800 feet of newer strata in 
the south-east of England, and that it was also pro- 
bable that the true coal-measures would be found 
associated with them in some part of that area. 
These theoretical views were of course considerably 
strengthened by the subsequent discovery of the pre- 
sence of the older rocks of Old Red Sandstone age at 
Ostend, in Belgium, at a depth of 985 feet, and of the 
Mountain Limestone at i,025 feet, at Harwich, on the 
opposite English coast. The non-existence, as proved 
by the boring for an artesian well through Tertiary 
and Cretaceous strata of the uniform and expected 
thickness of the lower greensand under London, led 
Mr. Prestwich to express his general concurrence in 
the views of his confrére on this most important 
question of the existence of the older rocks, and 
possible extension of the coal-measures in south- 
eastern England, and to urge most forcibly the 
extreme desirability of searching by trie! borings for 
absolute proof of the distribution of the various 
members of the Paleozoic series (Fig 5). 





Fig. 5.—Ideal section, showing outcrops at different localities of the 
older rocks. 


A. Silurian; B. Old Red; C. Carboniferous Limestone ; D. Millstone- 


From the accompanying ideal illustration of the 
surface outcrops of the ancient rocks at different 
localities it will be evident that while any search at 
points A through the Silurian, 8 Old Red Sandstone, 
or ¢ and p through the Lower Carboniferous rocks for 
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the productive coal-measures would be obviously 
futile (see also Fig. 2.), a boring commenced in a 
district situated on the Permian or any of the newer 
formations might be rewarded with success. When 
the older rocks are thus exposed to the surface it is 
easy for geologists to determine the mineral produc- 
tiveness of such an area. Taking for granted, how- 
ever, that these older rocks do occur, as inductively 
assumed by Messrs. Godwin-Austen and Prestwich, 
in the south-east of England, the difficulty of the task 
of determining the Jocale of their respective outcrops 
was enormously increased from the fact that they 
occur underground, and are completely hidden from 
view by masses of later strata of unknown depth. 
Moreover, as these overlying secondary rocks vary in 
thickness very considerably, being represented in 
Gloucestershire, for instance, by nearly 2,000ft., and 
thinning out in Oxfordshire to 600 feet, another most 
perplexing factor is added to the problem. Such are 
the difficulties with which underground gevlogists 
have to contend. Nor must they omit to take account 
of the possible influences of former disturbances in 
the area as affecting the sequence of the unknown 
strata. 

Therefore the long-studied question of the nature of 
the rocks underlying the Wealden beds of Kent and 
Sussex acquired additional importance as bearing on 





the presence of coal in the south-eastern counties of | 


England. The Oolitic deposits were presumably 
present, but no certain evidence as to their specific 
nature or approximate thickness was forthcoming. 
All that is now known on this subject is necessarily 
due to the Sub-Wealden Exploration, which, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Henry Willett, was undertaken as 
a fitting memorial of the visit of the British Associa- 
tion to Brighton in 1872. To promote this search for 
the older rocks an influential committee was formed, 


comprising among its members Professor Ramsay, | 


Messrs. Godwin - Austen, Prestwich, Etheridge, 
Topley, and other well-known geologists. Mr. H. 
Willett acted as honorary secretary and treasurer, 
contributing a twelfth of the cost; and it was mainly 


through his enthusiastic efforts that the necessary | 


funds were raised, amounting in the aggregate to 
over £6,000, and the enterprise carried to a conclu- 
sion which, however unexpected and unsatisfactory, 
has yet added much to our knowledge of the relations 
of the Secondary strata in that area. 

Much was said and written at the time in explana- 
tion of the true aim of the boring, but in spite of 
what then seemed the almost unnecessary reiteration 
of scientists, that it was undertaken for purely scien- 
tiie purposes, the ‘vox populi” dubbed it the 
search for coal. Possibly ‘‘the wish was father to the 
thought,” and the imaginations of the southerners 
were stirred by the idea of accumulated stores of 
mimeral treasure, a fresh source of wealth, to 
serve for the renewal of those old industries which 


flourished when the Weald resembled the ‘“ Valley of | 


a Hundred Fires,” illumined by furnaces used in the 
blasting of the iron ore which occurs so abundantly 
in the Wealden sandstones. For at one time half of 
the iron required in England was furnished from the 
then densely-wooded and fuel-supplying Weald, but 
as the country became gradually disforested, the 
industry declined, parliamentary interference first 
checked and finally put an end to the works, the 
last furnace being extinguished as recently as 1828. 
Thus the underground geology of a district so inti- 
mately connected with its water-supply, not only 
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affects the picturesqueness of its outward aspects, but 
exercises an important influence upon the occupations 
and status of the population dwelling on its surface.* 

But the real aim of the boring was to ascertain the 
thickness and age of the rocks occurring beneath the 
lowest beds of the Wealden, ‘‘ to endeavour to reach 
the Paleeozoic rocks, if such existed, and sub-ordinately 
to discover whether carboniferous strata, as in Bel- 
gium and the Boulonnais, extended across the 
Channel in this direction.”” Had coal been the 
object primarily in view, a very different site would 
have been suggested to that of Bexhill, near Battle, 
in the Asburnham beds, described by Mantell as the 
lowest of the Wealden series. These deposits proved, 
however, to be the representatives in Sussex of the 
Purbeck beds of Dorset, and to be of similar age. 
The boring, commenced in the autumn of 1872, was 
at first carried on by private contract with Mr. 
Bosworth till a depth of 413 feet was reached, and 
circumstances proved unfavourable. Then the ‘ Dia- 
mond Boring Company” began operations at a fresh 
hole, which unfortunately had to be abandoned at 
1,000 feet; and the whole process was againcommenced 
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Fig. 6.—Section showing approximate thickness of strata pierced by 
the Sub-Wealden Boring to 1,935 feet, near Bexhill, Sussex, and some of 
the characteristio fossils. 
in February, 1875, and finally concluded in the 
autumn of the same year, when nearly 2,000 feet of 
strata—or more than one-third of a mile of the earth’s 
crust—had been pierced by the diamond crown of 
the auger set with fifteen small Brazilian carbonado 
diamonds. At about 130 feet inthe Purbeck, a strati- 
fied mass of crystallised gypsum was reached, which 





* The old railings round St. Paul’s were of Sussex iron, and on their 
removal a portion of them was re-erected by the Sussex Archeological 
Society at the entrance of the grounds of Lewes Castle as an appropriate 
record of the Sussex industries of the past, 
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has since been worked for profit, the sole practical 
result of the undertaking. The Portland beds were 
only represented by about 150 feet of strata, but the 
Kimmeridge clay occurred for several hundred feet 
in excess of its usual thickness, and its limits could 
hardly be satisfactorily determined. About 100 feet 
of the true coral Oolite was recognised, and the bore 
was finally abandoned after about 90 feet of pre- 
sumably Oxford clay was passed through, at a depth of 
1,935 feet, when the diameter of the core was so re- 
duced that the chances of obtaining fossils were 
small and further progress impossible without more 
powerful machinery. 

Characteristic fossils were abundant at intervals. 
At 990 feet a doubtful Ammonite suggested the pre- 





Natural size, original. 


Specimen in the Brighton Museum, Lingula ovalis, Sby, 645 ft. Kim. 
clay, Sub-Weald Ex. 





Twice natural size (after Woodward). 
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Later on, a mass of encrinital shales cheered the 
ever-hopeful honorary secretary as possibly Liassic ; 
but this also was pronounced a Kimmeridge species, 
though new to Britain. Thus it became evident that 
the Palzeozoic rocks did not occur in that area at a 
depth of 2,000 feet, as had been very reasonably ex- 
pected. Moreover, as it was highly probable they 
might be thickly veiled by another thousand, or 
even two thousand, feet of the Oolitic, Liassic, and 
Triassic strata, the search was finally abandoned, as 
it became obvious that the coal-measures, if by 
chance then present, would lie so low as to be prac- 
tically useless. For coal cannot be remuneratively 
worked at great depths owing to conditions of pres. 
sure as well as increased expense. Between three 
and four thousand feet the temperature of the mine 
would equal that of the blood, and labour become 
physically impossible. 

Thus ended the Sub-Wealden Exploration, which, 
while failing, through circumstances which it was 
absolutely impossible to foresee, to fulfil the expec- 
tations of its promoters, has added much to our 
geological knowledge. But who could have ventured 
to predict that the site selected would eventually 
prove to be the centre of that ancient ocean in which 
the Kimmeridge clay was slowly deposited in com- 
paratively shallow water? For the great thickness of 





Natural size, original. Specimen in the Brighton Museum. 





Claw of Callianassa isochela (H. Woodw.), Kim. clay, 1,057 ft. Sub- 
Wealden Ex. 


Ammonites longispinus, Sby. Kim. clay, 990 ft. Sub-Weald Ex. 





Slightly enlarged (after Woodward). 
1. Mecochirus Peytoni (H. Woodw.), Kim. clay, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
2. Hands of M. Pevtoni, Kim. clay, Sub-Weald Ex. 


sence of the Oxford clay ; but when the cores from a 
still lower stratum revealed the common Kim- 
meridgian forms — Exogyra virgula and Lingula 
ovalis—as at a higher level, the depth of the too- 
persistent clay was recognised as far exceeding in 
Sussex that hitherto known in any other locality.* 


Belemnites. Kim. clay, 465 ft. Sub-Weald Ex. 


depression of the area equalling the rate of deposi- 
tion; or, in other words, the bottom of the sea sank 





* As the joints of the stems of the Encrinite (Pentacrinus eA 
mariensis, Queendst.) are recorded from a depth of 1,528 feet, and t = 
species is considered to occur in the Kimmeridge clay only, it ae 
that the deposit was represented by 1,400 feet in Sussex, or consideral!y 
more than double its thickness on the French side of the Channel. 








Natural size, original. Specimen in the Brighton Museum. 
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slowly as the strata gradually accumulated, and thus 
a uniform depth of shallow water was maintained. 
A fact that was inferred from the nature of many of the 
imbedded mollusks, whose nearest living analogues, 
according to Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, exist only in shallow 
water. 

The accuracy of the theoretical deductions of 
Messrs. Prestwich and Godwin-Austen with regard 
to the presence of the older rocks has of late received 
signal confirmation by the discovery of the Devonian 
rocks at a depth of 1,140 feet, immediately below the 
gault in the Tottenham Court Road, London, and 
farther north of the Thames at 981 feet, at Turnford, 
in Herts; while still more recently the Upper Silurian 
rocks were touched below the gault at 800 feet, near 
Ware, in the samecounty. No less than thirty-three 
species of fossils were obtained from a core “ not 
three feet in length and one foot in diameter.” 
These have been determined by Mr. R. Etheridge, 
Paleontologist to H.M. Geological Survey, as speci- 
tically agreeing with those of the ‘‘ Dudley” group, 
and proving the underground prolongation of the 
Shropshire Silurians. In Oxfordshire the coal-mea- 
sures were reached near Burford beneath the Trias at 
1,184 feet, the easterly extension of the Bristol coal- 
field predicted by Mr. Prestwich. Fora more detailed 
account of these latest and highly important disco- 
veries, resulting chiefly from trial borings undertaken 
by the New River Company in search for water, and 





of the interesting conclusions deduced therefrom, 
readers are referred to Mr. Etheridge’s paper in the 
‘* Popular Science Review ” for October last. 

Thus the prognosticated ancient rocks have been 
absolutely proved to exist in our south-eastern area 
at depths considerably under the 16 or 17.00 feet 
originally assigned as the extreme limit, this plat- 
form of Paleozoic rocks being connected, as supposed, 
with those of France and Belgium. There can be no 
doubt that the coal-measures are associated with 
them probably under, or north of, the North Downs, 
according to Mr. Godwin-Austen. From the dip of 
the Devonian strata at Messrs. Meux’s brewery in 
London, and allowing for the extent of the outcrop of 
the mountain, or carboniferous, limestone in Belgium, 
Professor Prestwich is inclined to allow 800 feet for 
the outcrop of that formation south of Tottenham 
Court Road, and predicts the occurrence of the upper, 
or productive, coal-measures still farther to the south 
of that boring. 

The value of an accessible coal-field near the 
metropolis can hardly be over-estimated. When, as 
is probable ere long, now that the field of research 
has been so considerably narrowed, the exact position 
of the productive coal-measures has been definitely 
ascertained, then, and then only, will our knowledge 
of the underground geology of the south-east of 
England be satisfactorily completed. 

AGNES. CRANE. 





[THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AN EXCITING CHASE. 


ba Kin-Fo in his wheelbarrow reached Tong- 
Choo, about ten miles short of Peking, he 
announced his intention of staying there until after 
the period of his contract with Wang had expired. 

“In a town of four hundred thousand people,” 
he said, ‘“‘I ought to be safe; but Soon must take 
care to remember that he is in the service of Ki-Nan, 
a merchant from the province of Shen-See.” 

Soon protested that he was not very likely to forget 
his instructions a second time ; his former blunder had 
entailed too much labour on him for him to repeat 
it, and he hoped Kin-Fo (‘‘ Ki-Nan,” interposed 
Craig and Fry with one accord) would reinstate him 
in his proper position, and not compel him any more 
to work like a horse; he was, he declared, ‘‘ dead 
beat,” and he trusted that Kin-Fo (‘‘ Ki-Nan,” again 
exclaimed Craig and Fry, as if they had only one 
tongue between them) would give him a good eight- 
and-forty hours to go to sleep and recover his 
strength. 

“Go to bed for a week, if you will,” answered 
his master ; “for the more you sleep, the less you 
will chatter.” 

There are plenty of hotels in the place, and 
Kin-Fo’s next concern was to select the one which 
would serve his purpose best. The town is, in fact, 
an immense suburb of Peking, the paved road which 
Joins the two places being bordered with an almost 
unbroken line of villas, farms, and paddocks, the inter- 
course between which is so frequent as to occasion a 
traffic of vehicles, horsemen, and passengers quite 
incessant. 


Not unacquainted with the place, Kin-Fo made his 





way to the Tai-Wang-Mia, or “ temple of the reign- 
ing princes,” formerly a religious establishment, but 
recently converted into a hotel, and offering very 
desirable quarters to strangers. He engaged apart- 
ments for himself and a rooiu for Craig and Fry close 
adjoining. Suitable accommodation was found for 
Soon, who immediately took possession and became 
invisible for a time. 

After an hour’s rest and a substantial luncheon, 
the three felt quite refreshed, and started off to look 
about them. It was suggested that they should get 
a local newspaper, just to see whether it contained 
any information that concerned themselves ; accord- 
ingly, with Kin-Fo in the middle, carefully guarded 
as usual, they passed along the narrow streets, allow- 
ing no one to come unnecessarily near them. The 
paper, the ‘‘ Official Gazette,” was duly obtained at 
the office down by the harbour, but beyond the 
advertisement still offering the reward of two thou- 
sand dollars for the discovery of Wang, it contained 
nothing of any personal interest. 

‘‘Not found yet!” said Kin-Fo; ‘‘ where can he 
be?” 

‘‘Do you really suppose he has any intention of 
abiding by the terms of his contract ?” asked Craig 
and Fry. . 

‘“Why should I question it?” replied Kin-Fo; 
‘“‘he knows nothing whatever of my change of cir- 
cumstances, and consequently does not suspect any 
change of mind on my part; for the next six days there 
is no reason why my life should be in less danger 
than ever.” 

‘‘You must exercise special caution,” they said. 
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‘* How so?” inquired Kin-Fo. 

Craig and Fry united in representing that there 
were three distinct lines of action open to him; he 
might shut himself up and decline on any pretext to 
leave the private room in the hotel; he might get 





himself arrested, and 80 secure the safest of quarters 
inside a gaol; or thirdly, he might give out that he 
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was dead, and not return to life again until the 
danger was overpast. 

Neither of the proposals commended itself at all 
to Kin-Fo; without a moment’s hesitation he re- 
jected them all, knowing well enough that Wang, 
if he were destined to fulfil his undertaking, would 
with equal ease penetrate the hotel, the prison, or 
the tomb. 

“No,” said he; ‘I shall enjoy my liberty.” 

Craig and Fry looked doubtful, and were about to 
remonstrate. 

“T shall do as I choose, gentlemen,” he added, 
in the most decided tone ; ‘‘ the two hundred thousand 
dollars which you are sent to protect must remain at 
stake.” 
ie must do our duty by tho office,” they 
said. 

“And I shall do my duty to myself in my own 
way. Don’t forget that my interest is many times 
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larger than yours. However, take my advice, and 
keep your eyes open; do your best to protect 
me, and trust me to do what I can to protect my- 
self.” 

There was no more to be said or done; they could 
only resolve to use all possible vigilance, quite aware 
that for the next few days the task assigned them 
was at its crisis. 

As Tong-Choo is one of the most ancient 
cities of the Celestial Empire, so it has 
grown into being one of the most populous. 
Situated upon an arm of the Pei-Ho that 
has been converted into a canal, close to 
its junction with another canal connect- 
ing it with Peking, it forms the centre of 
a large traffic. The travellers could not 
fail to be struck, not only with the bust- 
ling crowds upon the quay, but with the 
immense number of sampans and trading 
junks lying in the harbour. 

The very presence of a crowd gave 
Craig and Fry a certain feeling of security. 
According to their conjectures, Wang 
would perpetrate his deed, if he could, 
in solitude, and leaving the document on 
the body he had slain, would provide that 
there should be every appearance of the 
victim having committed suicide. Com- 
ing, therefore, to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to fear in the public 
thoroughfares of & crowded city, they 
merely scrutinised the faces of the 
passers-by, expecting nothing of import- 
ance to occur. 

All at once Kin-Fo came to a standstill. 
He listened and listened again. He was 
not mistaken. A lot of boys were playing 
antics in the streets, and were shouting 
out his own name. The sound startled 
him ; he looked confused; his guardians 
pressed closer to his side. Was it pos- 
sible he had been recognised? There 
was no appearance of that. It was clear 
at once that he was not himself an object 
of attraction. But the name was repeated 
again and again, 

‘‘Kin-Fo! Kin-Fo!” 

He waited quietly, curious to know the 
meaning of the commotion. 

A crowd of men, women, and children 
was collecting round an itinerant singer, and ap- 
plauding him vehemently, even before he com- 
menced his performance. 

As soon as he found himself surrounded by an 
audience sufficiently large to satisfy him, he drew 
from his pocket a packet of gaily painted leaflets, 
and began shouting in a stentorian voice, 

“‘The five watches of a centenarian! 
watches of a centenarian! ”’ 

Here then was the explanation of the concourse. 
The strolling singer was hawking about the popular 
song of the day of which Kin-Fo was himself the 
burden. Craig and Fry tried to draw him out of the 
way, but he was not to be moved from the spot ; he 
had never heard the song, and made up his mind to 
hear it now; nobody knew him, he argued, and stay 
he would. 

After a few preliminary grimaces the vocalist 
| commenced, 
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‘¢ Dawneth the first watch ; o’er Shang-Hai 
The pale young moon sheds softened ray ; 
A willow-sprout, 
Just budding out, 
Kin-Fo is twenty now ! 


Dawneth the second ; clear and fair, 
The moon lights up the yamen there ; 
Rolling in wealth, 
With friends, with health, 
Kin-Fo is forty now !” 


The singer altered his expression, making himself 
look older after each stanza. The crowd applauded | 
rapturously. 


‘* Dawneth the third watch ; beaming bright 
The moon displays her fullest light ; 
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now; my property is all safe. 
want you.” 

Craig and Fry tried hard to make him hear, but 
he was much too far ahead to understand their mean- 
ing. 

Rushing off the quay, and along the side of the 
canal, he went at such a pace that those who were 
giving chase failed to gain upon him in the least. 

Some five or six Chinese and two tipaos at first 
began running behind, evidently supposing that they 
were after a thief trying to escape, ae they quickly 
swelled into a crowd. ‘The name of Wang soon 
caught the ear of the multitude; the very man for 
whom the large reward had so long been offered. 
The excitement at once grew intense, and howling, 
screaming, shouting, an enormous throng took up the 
chase. 

They ran hard; they were spurred on to run each 
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Wang! Wang! I 





But autumn sere 
Must soon appear : 
Kin-Fo is sixty now! 


Dawneth the fourth watch ; in the west 
The waning moon proceeds to rest ; 
A shrivell’d shrimp, 
Pucker’d and limp, 
Kin-Fo is eighty now! 


Dawneth the fifth watch ; chill and drear, 
The moon is dark, no stars appear, 
Ready to die, 
Without a sigh, 
Kin-Fo ’s a hundred now! 


Breaketh the morn ; King Ien complains, 
Kin-Fo ’s too old for his domains ; 
From heaven shut out, 
Still roams about, 
For ever poor Kin-Fo !” 


The song over, the applause grew per- 
fectly deafening, and the audience pro- 
ceeded to show their satisfaction by 
purchasing scores of copies at three sa- 
pecks apiece. 

Kin-Fo saw no reason why he too 
should not buy a copy. Taking several 
small coins from his pocket he was about 
handing them to the singer, when the 
sight of a face in the crowd startled him, 
and he gave a loud exclamation of sur- 

nse. The two men by his side grasped 

m securely, and seemed to suspect he 
had received the fatal blow. 

“Wang!” cried Kin-Fo. 

“Wang! where?” asked Craig. 

“Where ?” repeated Fry. 

Kin-Fo was not mistaken. Wang was 
not only there, but had recognised Kin- 
Fo. Instead, however, of rushing towards 
him to do a deed of violence, he turned 
round abruptly, dashed through the crowd, and 
started off with all his speed. Evidently the surprise 
Was mutual. 

Not an instant did Kin-Fo hesitate, but set off in 
pursuit, the two attendants keeping close behind. 

Again and again he shouted, but in vain. 

Wang! Wang!” he called out; ‘I am all right 


by his own incitement. Was not Kin-Fo running at 





INTO THE WATERS OF THE PEI-HO. 


| least for a fortune of 800,000 dollars, if not for his 
very life? Had not Craig and Fry the responsibility 
of 200,000 dollars upon their hands? And did not 

| every individual of the teeming crowd expect to win 

| the 2,000 dollars advertised for the reward? 

| ‘Wang! Wang!” was the cry rising ever louder 
and louder. 
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“Wang, I am rich now!” gasped Kin-Fo. 

‘‘Richer than ever!’’ cried Craig and Fry. 

‘Stop him! stop him!” bawled the mob. 

But Wang either heard or would hear nothing. 
With his elbows tightly pressed into his sides, he 
kept on his way, not even turning his head. Getting 
free of the suburb, he found himself upon an open 
way, with nothing to impede him. Accordingly he 
redoubled his efforts, and the crowd in pursuit had 
to exert themselves in proportion. 

With unabated vigour the chase was maintained 
for more than a quarter of an hour, but the fugitive 
at length became aware of symptoms of exhaustion, 
and knew that the distance between himself and his 
pursuers was sensibly diminishing. To out-distance 
them by speed he felt was a vain hope ; he must have 
recourse to stratagem. Seizing his first chance, he 
suddenly made a dart to the right, and disappeared 
behind the green enclosure of a small pagoda. 

‘Ten thousand taels to the first man that catches 
him!” cried Kin-Fo. 

‘Ten thousand taels!” repeated Craig and Fry. 

‘*Ya, ya, ya!” roared the foremost of the mob as 
they turned the corner of the pagoda wall. 

Wang for the moment was out of sight. The 
crowd hesitated, but in another second the shout 
rose high. 

‘* There he is!” 

He was making for a narrow cross-path by the 
side of one of the little canals that serve for irri- 
gation ; suddenly he took another turn, but it only 
brought him back to the open road, where once again 
it was a mere trial of speed. Manifestly he was 
aware of his own failing powers, and repeatedly 
turned his head as if to measure the interval that 
separated him from those behind. It was clear 
enough that the race could not last long now. The 
younger men were certain to get the best of it in the 
end. 

Just a little way ahead was the spot where the 
river is crossed by the famous bridge of Palikao, a 
magnificent work of art with marble balustrades, 
decorated with a double row of gigantic lions. 
Eighteen years before, it would not have been pos- 
sible for them thus to enter the province of Pe-Chi- 
Li; the road was blocked by fugitives of another 
character. It was here, on the 21st of September, 
1860, that, repulsed by the French forces, the army 
of San-Ko-Li-Tsin, uncle of the Emperor, made a 
stand, and the Manchow Tartars, in spite of the 
daring engendered by their fatalism, were hewn 
down by European artillery. 

But the bridge, although its statues still bore 
traces of the war, was free for passage now. Wang, 
only too conscious that his footsteps were faltering, 
and that his strength was failing, cast another rapid 
glance at his pursuers; the interval, a moment ago 
some twenty paces, was now not more than ten. He, 
for his part, could almost feel their grasp upon him ; 
they, for their part, need not waste their breath in 
shouting; they should make him their captive in 
another minute. The chase was over. 

Not at all. Never was expectation more bitterly 
disappointed. The next moment Wang was on the 
parapet of the bridge; the next, he was under the 
waters of the Pei-Ho. 

Staggered for the instant, Kin-Fo’s resolution was 
soon taken. 

‘“We must have him yet!” he cried, and flung 
himself down into the stream, 





““Two hundred thousand dollars in the water!” 
exclaimed Craig and Fry, and threw themselves 
down in sheer desperation. 

And in the strange excitement there were several 
of the volunteers, who could not restrain themselves 
from following the example. 

Yet quite in vain. They searched and searched : 
but to no purpose. What conclusion could be formed 
except that the poor philosopher had been carried 
down the flood, and so had perished? But the 
mystery still remained which none could solve, why 
should he put an end to his existence thus ? 

Weary, bewildered, vexed, disheartened, Kin-Fo, 
with Craig and Fry, returned to the hotel. They 
dried their clothes, procured some refreshment, and 
summoned Soon, to whose intense annoyance they 
announced that in another hour they were to start 
for Peking. 





Varieties. 

InLusrRiovs ABsTatners.—A Mr. Sherlock has written an 
account of ‘‘ twenty illustrious abstainers,” as he calls them. 
The honourable and worthy twenty are Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Mr. T. Burt, M.p., President Hayes (U.S.), Sir Henry Thompson, 
Commodore Goodenough, Dr. Richardson, Canon Farrar, T, 
Edward (Scotch naturalist), Mr. Plimsoll, m.p., Mr. Morley, 
M.P., Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Sir W. Lawson, Sir Henry Havelock, 
Father Mathew, John G. Richardson, Elihu Burritt, Mr. Gough, 
Canon Wilberforce, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, and John Howard. 

MILITARYISM IN Evrore.—The Continent, for the most part, 
is given over to great military empires, and militaryism cannot 
co-exist with industry on a great scale. One must destroy the 
other. Do you think that emperors, and grand dukes, and 
archdukes, field-marshais, and tremendous personages of that 
sort, really want the manufacturing industries of their empires 
to be developed? Do you suppose it would suit them to have 
to do with an intelligent, keen-witted, critical, and well-to-do 
—— such as our northern towns in England contain? 

epend upon it they are not such fools. They know their busi- 
ness better. What they want is something quite different—a 
peasantry hungry enough at home to find the ordinary life of a 
private soldier rather agreeable than otherwise, and submissive 
enough to be ready to shoot their own brothers, if ordered, 
without asking why. No, gentlemen, each nation must lead its 
own life, and military empires will never be industrial rivals. 
They may injure you by being bad customers, but they will not 
hurt you otherwise. We, in England, as I believe, are marked 
out by all our characteristic qualities for industrial supremacy, 
and, as far as Europe is concerned, I am not afraid lest we should 
lose it. No doubt the observation which I have made just now 
does not apply to the smaller and less ambitious communities of 
Europe. But they, too, have their own troubles. They are 
heavily weighted by the existence of land frontiers, and the 
consequent necessities of costly defence. They suffer from the 
faults of other people, not from their own, but they suffer all 
the same. Labour, enterprise, and saving gave us the indus- 
trial position which we have earned, and those qualities alone 
can retain it. But we must know what we want. If we are 
going as a nation into the gunpowder and glory business—if we 
think the increased development of militaryism a necessity of 
our position—do not let us hide from ourselves what one result 
at least will be. We may be successful and glorious. So we 
were in 1815; but I do not suppose that at any period in ow 
history the English people have been so poor, so miserable, 01 
so dissatisfied as they were in the fifteen or twenty years that 
followed Waterloo. But there is a difference between those 
times and the present. Sixty years ago the labourer and the 
artisan might suffer, but they had to submit; there was no 
escape for them. But now the seas are open, they need not 
even go outside the British Empire to escape from Imperial 
taxation and from European responsibilities. Australia and 
Canada will take them in, and be glad of their coming, while 
they will take very good care not to involve themselves further 
than they can help in European troubles. I think that is * 
circumstance that ought to be borne in mind if any question 
shall arise of military adventure not forced upon us by duty or 
by self-defence.—Lord Derby. 





